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ABSTRACT 

This report was prepared by participants in the 
Pre-Conference Workshop for Foreign Language Consultants and 
Supervisors at the annual meeting of the American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages in November 1974. In part 1, 
exploratory language programs are described, and goals for such 
programs are listed in part 2r Part 3 describes five types of 
programs for the Middle and Junior High School. Part 4 contains a 
list of representative exploratory programs, and the recommendations 
of the workshop participants are given in part 5. The appendix to the 
report includes several descriptive examples of exploratory programs. 
(PMP) 
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During the 1960's much of the talk about foreign language programs below the 
hi^ school level included the assumption that the middle grades wo\ild be devoted to 
the mastery of some portion of "Level I" or perhaps even "Level II." It was assumed 
at that time that the exploratory function would be taken care of by the so-called 
PLES programs. Aa we now know, the PLES movement soon faded in most districts 
where it had been introduced and many districts never did develop PLSS programs of 
any kind. Therefore, the early 1970 »s witnessed a reappearance of various kinds of 
exploratory programs in the middle school years. No precise definition of "middle 
school" can be given because they emerged as a result of enrollment and pupil 
population shifts which demanded a different manner of building utilization. These 
factors varied greatly from district to district. Consequently, a "middle school" 
today could be a traditional junior high school with grades 7-9» ox grades 5-o, 
grades 6-8, or just grades 7-8. Althou^ some of the contemporary exploratory 
curricTilar development has taken place at the senior high school level, for the most 
part, exploration has bean restricted to the middle school. Hence, it is to the 
middle level that the workshop committee directed its attention. For the most part, 
the committee members were foreign language supervisors with local or state respon- 
sibility. There were, however, a few teachers, college professors and department 
chairpersons in the workshop. Working committees of eight persons were estabUshed, 
and it was throu^ the efforts of these working camnittees that the following material 
was generated. 

I. Definitions: 

A, An eccploratory language program is a linguistic and cultural experience 
^ which precedes or initiates a regular sequential language program. 

If^ B. An exploratory program affords students an opportunity to make a better 

^ decision about a course of study to vdbdoh they will probably be devoting 

at least two academic years. 
^ C. An exploratory program, in addition to improving student decision-making, 

^ provides for: 1) broader interest generated in languages, and the corollary 

. of combating elitism; 2) introducing ideas of bicultural acceptance at a 

crucial period in studwit social developnent; 3) a chance to learn how to 
" learn a language. 



II. Suggested Goals: 

A. Affective domain 

1. To provide as many students as possible with a satisftdng introductory 
foreign language experienoe. 

2. To provide motivation for further language study 

a. To create a desire to e?ect a foreign language 

b. To increase the holding power once the student is in a 
sequential program, especially between levels 1 and 2 

3. To inspire an appreciation for other cultures 
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k» To increase or develop a self -awareness tbrou£^ an awarcmess 
of cultural differences 

a. Stbnio pride 

b. Self-image 

c. Contributions to iuterican culture 
B. Cognitive dcoain 

!• To give students some baolcgxound information about languages and 

to provide a basis for selection — or non-selection — of a foreign 

language to be studied 
2« To parovide an introduction to language 

a. What is language? 

b* does one leaxn a language? 
3. To improve students* ability to use their first language correctly 
k. To develop a limited degree of skill in the languages presented 

III* Types of Programs for the Middle School and Junior High School 

A, The Beginning Sequence Approach . One fact which emer«ced from the Denver 
workshop was the reve\atlen that many of the participants still felt that 
the ;Junior higli or middle school p rogr am should constitute all or part of 
Level I in a sequence which leads into the senior higji school program. They 
• maintain that the beet w.ay to expl/wo a language ia to begin the serious 
study of it and that to begin a language sequence does not obviate the 
exploratory value to be derived from such a beginning* Research by John 
Carroll reported in Foreiayi Language Annals . December, 1967 » indicated that 
one of the two main factors influencing proficiency waS| Indeed, length of 
exposure to that language. This would tend to support the view of those 
who advocate the beginning sequence approach. - Thus, at the outset, it 
would Bern advisable to reoomoend that any school which has established a 
coordinated, unified and articulated progrem ft«a the middle grades through 
b±0i school should seriously consider staying with that approach rather than 
replacing it with some form of exploratory program. However, a number of 
schools have reported certain problems either with establishing or malntaislng 
such a sequence. For variotis reasons delating to local condifciond, schools 
have reported articulation problems between the middle grades and the senior 
hi^ school, a resulting tendency of the junior hi^ school to be excessively 
pedantic and college oriented, further tendency of such a program is to have 
higji attrition rates and even to exclude students who did not have high 
academic ability* A nusoiber of participants were quite emiihatio in stating 
that this need not happen and should not happen with the beginning sequence 
courses. Others were equally en^ibatio in stating that it did happen and 
was happening in many schools and that, therefore, alternative approaches 
were needed. What follows, then, is a description of various ktods of 
alternative programs which have been identified as "exploratory." Following 
the discussion, we have appended a listing of school districts in which 
programs fitting the vsiviaixt oate^ries are not in operation. 

1. The Initial Basic Course Sequen ce - A minority Report 
Bristol Township School District 
Levitttown, PA 19057 

This district did away with exploratory programs in 19^^ and 
prefers regular sequence. 
Reasons: 

a. Longer total sequence possible. 

b. Hakes better use of the optimum language learning :rears 
in pupils' growth. 
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c* Giv«8 a mor« realistic perception of foreign laaguage study. 

d. SoeinH vaste the student's time* (Assus^ion: Thoy axe of in- 
significant value as a deoision-ioakin^ aid beosuse students 
already have isade up their sdnds.) 

Captures early entlxusiasm* (Assumption t Older students are 
harder to interest.) 

2* Rebuttal, 

a. It is easier to find teachers for a six-week exploratory 
unit than for a seqiuence course that will enable students to 
pass successfully into upper levol hi^ school* 

b. HeaEolar sequence offerings increase difficulties of developing 
a coordinated ourrioulua eia it involves two or nxoro schools 
instead of a single departamt. Thus, an uncoordinated or 
poorly coordinated pro£pcam can result in serious articulation 
problems and severe ocannmity disgruntleoent. 

c. Regular sequences too often eliminate or exclude too many 
students who, at a later time, mi^ otherwise study a forei^ 
language* 

d. Kiddle school courses (regular sequence type) csn suffer in 
districts £rca an overwhelming pressure to conform to a college- 
oriented hifiji school program. *< 

The Language Potpourri . Trench, German Latin and Spanish (or a combinati^ 
including other languages) are an offered as a requirement for successive 
nine-week periods in a given school year. The advantage;, of such a laogram 
is that aU students are exposed to all the languages irtiich are *^ 
the senior high school level. Thus, students are given a broad basis for 
electing foreign languages (or for not electing them) when thoy rea^ tne 
high school. Critics of this approach claim that students tend to be 
confused by what may only be a Buperfioial exposure to so many languages. 
Other criticisms, some of which are contradictory, relate to the fear tnaT 
students will elect the language in which the teacher presented the most 
"fun and games" activities or that students will tend to elect in the 
largest nusabers, the last language \rtiich was offered during a given school 
year. The fear is also expressed that having to view so many languages 
in the short space of one year wUl lead to oonftision in the mtod of the 
student. Supporters of this type of program claim that it can be done 
successfully and that such problema will not appear in a properly designea 
program. 

The General Laniguage Course . This approach is unified a3«5und the theme 
"What is language all about?" Topics include such things as the history 
of language, the interrelationship of the various language families, the 
relationship of culture to the various languages, eto. 
this approach are that broad conceptual learnings are possible and, through 
this conceptual framewoi*, students can be exposed to the nature of many 
languages past and present. Perhaps the main problem with such a course 
is in finding a teacher \rbo is properly qualified to teach about the 
history, etymology and cultural facets of a number of languages. Even 
where such a teacher csn be found, there is also the danger that students 
will equate the study of language with that of philology, anthropology, 
etc., thereby falling to reallae that a great deal of skill dsvelopment 
is also involved in the proper learning of a second language. Proponents 
of the genersl language course insisted this need not happen. It can, in 
fact, be prevented by planning a series of skill development activities 
in one or more languages with which the tescher is familiar. 
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D. Th» Single Lamwamt Br.pXor>tory Offtrlng * A tinglt lan g i n gt ii ■•Itoted 
whloh 8»3r» oir Biy not» !)• on* of the lon^^ia&u offesed 1a tht hl«^ lohool 
program. Suoh a oourae ml^t be offered in a elx^ek or nine-week block 
or on alternate dajm for an entire aeaeeter. The proffseD ie offered to 
all Btudente. In aooe caeee ooureee of thie t^pe have not been eequential 
with the hi^ echool program* That ie» they may be offered in grade 5f 

6 or 7 even though the higli iohool oouree doee not begin until grade 9» 
Fartiolpante in the Denver voi^ahopt hoveverp strongly advocated the offering 
of the exploratory program just prior to the beginning of the high sohool 
program. Administratively there are oertain advantages to suoh a program in 
that staffing and soheduling problems are minimised and that the program is 
economical in terms of the purohase of texts and instructional materials. 
Problems oited with this approach are that students may be prejudiced in 
favor of the chosen exploratory language, thus causing an Jjsibalanoe in the 
senior hi^ school program in the future. Also, objections arise locally 
when students are req]aired to study a speoifio language rather than having 
the choice f^ram among several. 

E. The Required Elective Awgoaoh . All languages which are offered in the 
higli school are offered as ••required electives" in the middle school. That 
is, eaeh student must eleot one of the languages offered for nine weeks, a 
semester, or an entire year. After the exploratory period he may continue 
with the language elected, he may discontinue language study entirely, or 

he may elect that language or a different language irtien he attends the senior 
hifi^ school. The advantages of this program are that a language learning 
erperienoe is provided for all students In the school district j the student 
has a choices there is no arbitrary requirement that he study a particular 
language; and there ie the possibility of orgenlsing highly slfipif leant 
exploratory eacperiences in each language which is taught by a specialist. 

IV. Location of Representative Exploratory Programs 

The following list is far from coaprehenulve. It was developed in the 
oouree of a one-day wojtortiop by the 50 people ytlaa were in attendance. ])espite 
the eevere time ILalts loosed by the workshop format, the group did succeed in 
generating a list of programs and contact pereons which represented most of the 
ofttegoriee of exploratory programs discussed in the course of the workshop. 
In addition, many exploratory programs were identified which did not fit neatly 
into the various pre-oonoelved definitions of foreign language exploration. 
These axe listed eepaiwtely under the heading ^Other Exploratory Programs." 



Beginning Sequence Approach 



Coo3?dinator 
TMf led Mstnot 1 
Baoine, WI 53UOU 
Grade 7, elective {f^R^ enrolled) 



Doris P. Serteau, Foreign La»2gnage 



Antonia £• Eowlngton 
"Junior Jet'-Set'* 
Lllbum Middle School 
Idlbum, GA 302U7 
(^adee 6-7-8, elective 



Becky Straoenar 
Edison Public Schools 



Edison, BJ 08817 
Grades 7 and 6 



Tirginla Gramsr 
Einsdale filamentary Schools 
Hinsdale, IL 60^21 
Begins in Grade 5f all students 
Elective at grade 7 with enfcry 
point for new studsnts 
Elective at grade 9 vlth entry 
point for new students 
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Hequlred Klootiva Approach 



Sharon Johnson 
HubbaoKi Intermediate School 
Plainlield, NJ 07061 
Grades 7 and 8, elactlw only 



Virginia Cramer 

Hinsdale ]i!le&entBry Schools 

Hinsdale » IL 60521 
In several 8choola» 5th giaders 
elect either ^cmoh or Spanishi 
continue for 2 years in same 
lan^^uage and then on entering 
?th grade elect either lanfiuage 
or none* 



Itr. Kap ruFaultt Prlocipal 

Weetmont Hi^ School 

Westoont, IL 60559 
All f^shmen required to explore 
one of the foreign languages 
offered by school district* 



Laagiifise Pot-pourri 



Jim Soran, Supervisor 
Denver Public Schdols 
Denver, CO 8O9OI 
Grades 7-9» not required 



Ms. Rsyllis Xloosi Foreign Language 

Consultant 
Rochester Public School 
0/0 (fayo Hi^ School 
Rochester, m 55901 



Mrs. Barbara Chandler 

Bd Kalb County 

Decatur, GA 30O33 
8th grade, (other, depending on 
school situation) "Ports of 
Call" 12-«eek courses structured 
on travel tb«oe. 



Kb. Mar,1orie Davie 
Mount Healthy Sctools 
20U0 Adams Road 
Cincinnati, OH 1*5231 



Mrs. Ann BoBe 

Orchard Ridge Middle School 
5602 Hussett Road 
Madison, WI 53711 



General Language Course 



Jane M. Bourque, Supervisor 
Stratford, Connecticut Public Schools 
Stratford, CT 061*97 
Grade 7, required 

Single Language Exploratory Offering 



Mrs. Barbara Chandler 

De Kalb County 

Decatur, GA 30033 
Students of grades 11 and 12 elect 
a course %*ich involves presenting 
units of study in foreign language 
to elwpentary studmts 
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Othor acploratory ProgrMtti 



Dr. H. H* Jdbxmf Jr* 
Conmatant, Foreign lAnguaeo 
Dallas ludapendent Sobool District 
5700 Ro08 Avenue 
Dallas, TX 7520U 

Jose N. Infante 
Foreign Language Consultant 
Department of Public Instruction 
Ralei^, KC 27611 
Qsploration of Bilingualissi and 
I^lish as a Second language 



Mary Sanchez 
Azalea Mddle Sobool 
Box U686 BP! 
Clearwater, FL 33516 
Pilot Middle Sobool Program 



^Is. Shirley Jaz» Kioub 
East Hi^ School 
Iladison Piiblio Schools 
2222 East Washington Ayenue 
Iladison, WI 53701* 

Don Martinez 

Coordinator for PoreigiL Languages 
Pueblo Public Schools 
Pueblo, CO 81000 



M. Morenoy 

Departnent of Education (Quebeo) 
1035 de la Cbemotere 
Quebeo, Canada 



Dr* Gail Butchinson 
At :^ ante Public Schools 
771 Lindber^, N. B. 
Atlanta, GA 3032U 

Correlation of exploratory language 
experiences with basic block 
cu3:riculum 

Hr* Al Adams 

The Colorado Springs School 
21 Broadooor Avenue 
Colorado Springs, CO 809O6 
Interdisciplinary, core-centered 
program with oontinuoiw progress 
in basio skill areas 
Grade 7 and 8, I42 students, 3 team 
teachers 

IiaiBar Middle School 
Irving, TX 76060 



Kershaw Districts 
Greenville, SC 
For irfonnatien write to: 

Bar. Beverly iiawall 

State F&reign Language Conniltant 

Coluad>ia, SC 29201 



V, Reoonmendations and Words of Caationj ^ , ^ 4.1. tf««v„u«« 

A. Some Do»s and Dent's of exploratory programs as reoooroended by the Woricshop 

participants* 



Do*s 



1* 



2. 
3. 

5. 
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Do staff program with highly 4;aalified personneli because of the newness 
of the program and the laok of estabUshsd curricula, exploratory pro- 
grams rut unusual demands upon teaching staff • . . , 
Do make the exploratory progr«D elective at the upper-Junior hi^ school 

levels • - 

Do m»^f> the exploratory course a no-oredlt, self-oontsined course 

which constitutes a worthwhile experience in itself • 

Do set up smsll scale pilot programs for hi^^ innovative prograp«s 

before oonaitting an entire school district to the exploratory concept. 

Do provide an Inservioe program for the middle school teschers involved 

in the program. ^ 
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6. 5® familiarise senior bisJi towshers with the nature p purpoee and goals 

of the exploratory progrfian* 
7* So involve parents and other ooosmmity meisbere In the prograta and do 

make the purpose of the course knovn to thsm* 
8. Do encourage active, creative student behaviors in the exploratory 

9- Do encourage cultural and interdisciplinary expexienoee in the explore- 

' 10. Do eiBphaalse the use of the second language in a highly personalized 
and indlvidualiiced vay. 
11* Do make the program a pleaaurab'' vcperience. 

12. Do offer a variety of language . cultural activities given within a 
humanities framewoa^ if such an organisational pattern exists in the 
local school. 

Dont*s 

1. Don»t exclude students on the basis of criteria such as low aiglish 
grades, low I.ft., or lack of intention to foUow the college preparatory 

track. . 

2. Don't overload students in the exploratory program with hanswork or 

busy work. ^ « .*4.v 4.u^ 

3. Don»t leave the students at the end of the exploratory program with the 
impression that the exploratory program is nothing but fun and fi^s. 

U. Don't estabUsh or start an exploratory program without fire . having 
established clear-cut goals and a clearly defined curriculum. 

5. Don't ne^ect eveiuation of the exploratory program (•Jthougii «valua^ 
tion need not be restricted to the formalized type of testing which is 
characteristic of the hl^ school program). 

B. Ideas for possible future developsent. 

1. Emphasize Ustenlng and spealdng skiUs in several languages on a 
year-long bsuiis. . , 

2. Provide extra-curricular language axperlenoes as they are available 

in the local community. . , ^,^4oo 

3. Include cultural interdisciplinary approach involving social stuoias, 

U. Have the student build a fantaay society to see what makes up a culture 

and then discuss the resulting need for language. 

$. Expose students to language by means of ooordlnation with social etudiea 
geogra^iy studies. 

6. Begin with culture and show how various elwoents of various languages 
relate to that culture. 

7. Have the students create a language aa a cooperative venture. 

8. Select foreign adverti»«nents as a means of entering into botb foreign 
language and the culture of one or more non-aigllsh speaking areas of 
tlui vorld« 

9. contrast the non-verbal use of ooiaainloation with language as a means 

10. Set up a team-teaching, year-long language course Involving teachers 
from each of the languages offered in the school district. 

11. Try a linguistic approach involving phonetics, comparative lan««>a«» 
structure aad using visual aids for limited but meaningftil comminloa- 
tions acts. 
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12. Use a mlni-oourae approach in wbj.ch the students ao^a^ in such 

activities as t:.*ip plan2i5ii6* ucd vhe smbsefiuant need for variems expres- 
sions for siirvival in the tax'get culture* 

Appendix J Some Deooriptive Sxaioples of Ejcploratory Profipiams 
The Hinsdale Profyap 

In the Hinsdale Program we begin Prenoh with all students earolllng in grade" 5. 
Therefore, it fits Into the format of the beginning sequenoe program. The result of 
this is that our students who begin in elementary and carry the sequence through 
junior high have demonstrated superior oral ability when ooopored with students at 
the same level who did not begin a forai^ language study until hl^ school. Hence, 
we oan oonolude that (with our program) increased oifiT t in listening and speaking 
has been the result. Furthermore, we have not experianoed some of the problems 
mentioned by others who have implemented programs of this type. In fact, we have 
a much lower attrition rate than schools which do not have a PI£S program. More 
than 60 percent of our hl^ scIkjoI etudant body is enrolled in a foreign language. 
Our fourth and fifth level classes at the hl^ school are fUll. Also, all in the 
difltriot are exposed to foreign language with options for change at grades 7,9» 10» 
11 and 12. Finally, we have very positive parent support. Several years ago a 
referendum for tax increase was passed, primarily because the threat of the elimi- 
nation of our FIES program. '*Greater love hath no man than that he pay more taxes 
for niddle school forel^ language study," (Rrom a r«port by Virginia Qramar of 
the Hinsdale Public Schools) 

The FUIHM Erploratory Rrogram 

The PLAIHM refers to an inteaMisclplinary progxraaa which Inwlves five foreign 
languages along with art, music and the student election involving a choice of 
induetiial arts or home economios. The art, music and home economics teachers, 
besides teaching the basics of their subjects, focus on the learning aotivities and 
the over-all instruotion on the art, nusio and foods of the different target cxxl- 
tures representing the languages being tau^t. Foreign languages included are 
Spanish, Greek, f^rench, Russian or Latin. 

Foreign Language Appreciation (FLA) 

This ie a program located in Baltimore County, Maryland. It is directed by 
John S, Harrison, Supervisor of Foreign Languages. The curriculum guides for this 
program are available throughout the KcUC system. The guides are entitled Meeting 
Another Language T hrough Culture ; Trench and Meeting Another LangtMyte Through 
Culture? Spanish. Seventeen of the districts' hk schools are involved in this 
exploratory program, grades six throu^ twelve. According to the local consultant, 
"Ve are ffiq>erienoing great growth in our exploratory program and expect many more 
schools to add it next year." 

Egperanto in a Middle Sohool - Exploratory Foreign Language Program 

A different approach to a FLBS programs The Esperanto option. 
An exploratory course based on the international language Esperanto coiild be 
offered daily or on alternate days for a period of f^rom six weeks to a y»ar to all 
students. 

1. Advantages 



o 
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a) Scheduling problems would be minimised. 



b) Tbm prograo it eoosnoisioal in texsnt of purobaiiaic ttxtt and aaterials* 

0) Owinar to tht rtgularlstd gcmaamx of SapmntOt biov* of the language 
can ba ltaxn«d in a givtn period of tioe* 

d) Program will not iirejitdiot atudents for or agsOnat any par;ioular 
foreign language offered in tlse hi0x aobool. 

e) Teaohere vould need to be profioient in onljr the caxe language* 

f ) Teaohere vould require leea training in Saperanto than for another 
language* 

g) Studente oould be expoeed to many o\}lturee (international oorreapondenoe 
ia poaeible vithin a few veeke of otudy)* 

h) Subetantial trane far tsm the atudy of Baperanto to the atudy of another 
language* 

1) Oving to ita regularity, all atudanta, even tboae of lov language 
aptitude* can achieve a measure of auooeae. 

d) Fits into purpose and fica&mfork of exploratory oonoepk* 

2* Diaadventages 

a) Fev teachers now trained in Esperanto and few places offering training 
in the tfioited States* 

b) Student has no real basis for choosing language study (aaong the other 
languages offered)* 

o) Resistance to non-continuous program by porenta and administration. 

Sources of informations 

1* Information on oontacta concerning programs in Htoraii., Calif omist Oregon, 
Florida, Texas and elsswhere may be obtained froms Esperanto Information 
Center, P. 0. 5ox 508, Burlingsae, CA 9U010, and the Merican Afisooiation 
of Teachers of EUsperanto, Sr. John Levlne, Freeidsnt, Vest Stookbridge, M, 

2* The BlBMaii Curriculum Project has a unit on coiommioation which functions 
as a FIES program by introducing the students to language and coaammioations 
throu^ the study of Esperanto. This is used in all schools in Hawaii, 
though at the elementary level. 

Ve are currently working on pilot projects to thorou^^ily document what 
has been informally tried in different schools. This is most advanced in the 
San Mateo County School Bistriot in California. 

Summer training offered each year (for the past five years) at San Fran- 
cisco State thiiversityi contact Br. Richard Trapp, Associate Sean of axBsnlties, 
S.F.S.U., San Slnaciecc, CA 91432. 

(Suncan Charters, Frinoipia College, Elsah, IL 62028) 

Sevelorment of a Fantasy Sooiaty 

First Years Development of a Fantasy Society - interdisciplinary approach - 
building a culture with help in etruoture from teachers, including a l an g u ag e or 
meastf of comunication witiiin the culture, arriving at atudents' understanding of 
relationship between culture and language* It includes use of ccnsBunioation atudies 
in art and music. (Bow a culture is depicted in the arts and other sKpreaslons of 
culture.) This deale with attitudee toward cultiire and language. Excellent person- 
nel coordination between core and language teachers. 

Second Tears 



1. Students begin sequential language study 
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2* OtaI pceolprtB suit b« an IntcgSral p«ft of ouxvioulua 

3» Q&pbMis oo target oulturt ia la»6ua«t 

MUtt avoid ituffisg atudast vith fiota; altaxsuitivat Aawlop akilla 
to allotf atudanta to iimtilrt taaobar not casJj xtaouroa 

5* Qi^batla on psconunolatioA a n^ sBialo of tha laagua^ 

6. Xnoludaa oaanlsgful ooBonalection In laaguaga 

7* PoaaibiUtjr of IndiTidual atudy according to atudanta' intaraata in 
mini-^ouraa or raadinga 

8* Cultura oapaulaa 



ISiatribttcad bart 



Board of Sduraiion of Baltiaora County 
Of f ioa of Foraign laaguagaa 
TovaoOf Kaxxland 2120U 



